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For the Youth’s Companion. 
BABY HERBERT, AND OLD UNOLE |® 
Jo. 





BY AUGUSTA MOORE, 


el visitant from heaven 8 
With folded wings of starry light, 
Awhile to bless our home was given, 
And make our household hearthstone bright. 








where the chances are ever more than ten to | ‘ 


one against the new comer ; but he came ; 
and when we saw him we all gave hima 
erdial welcome. ‘Those persons who saw 
dear Herbert all called him a fine, strong 















face, only those who flatter, pretended to 
gee any great beauty, save that of life and 
health. 

*Never mind,’ one said to the young 
mother, ‘ he is not old enough yet to be 
pretty. Such little babies are always odd 
and ugly-looking ; but they change very 
fast.’ 

So the youthful mother watched cheer- 
filly for the change. She had to watch 
for it in other people’s faces, not in her ba- 
by’s, for to her eyes his little face had al- 
ways been most beautiful. 

She watched to see the light of sudden 
admiration shine in the countenances of 
those who came to see her child, and she 
waited to hear them exclaim: 

‘How much he looks as his father did,’ 
for she knew that his father, (though now 
s altered in that regard) had been, when 
a baby, one of the royal family of beauty ; 
and even there a star whose resplendent 























to tell— Herbert. was not ; 


name was given to the 
darling baby. And by 


memorial of him that was 

Dear baby Herbert! many were the |/oved and lost. 
doubts as to whether it was best for him | child was as a voice from 
toventure into this changeful country, | the past, forever crying : 


He had such enchanting 
ways that nobody could 
do anything when he was 
child; but in his queer little, old-looking|in sight. 


nd therefore the dear 


ome it was spoken as a 


So the 


Remember me.’ 
Our little lovely one! 


Perking that 


pretty head—tipping it 
on one side, as a bird does when he wants! way back to his brother’s home. 
to make up his mind about you, squinting| many years before, when uncle Jo was 
up his eyes at you, shaking his head till| young, and strong, and handsome, he had 
he shook his whole round body over,|left his father’s house to go to sea. 
clapping his dimpled hands, and then 
saying, ‘ bye, bye,’ with them, whispering 
incomprehensible secrets to you, in a voice} 
that was so bewitchingly soft and sweet|the strange, wild life of the mariner uncle 
that, in your transport, you were in dan-|Jo passed all his best years ; and when at 
ger of squeezing the exquisite little ‘cub’ |forty, he returned to his native town, 
to death, thus did our winsome darling 
fascinate the household—not one escaped 
his influence—even the stubborn old bache- 
lor who boarded there was once discover- 
ed down upon his knees, talking little talk 
as glibly as nurse herself could have done, 
and enthusiastically hugging and kissing 
our baby magician. 





But to delight our hearts, and to make 


us all waste our time, and forget the cares 
and troubles of life, was not the errand of 


Oh! no! when the 
Heavenly Father sent him hither, He sent 


him for a holier work than that ; and when 
Herbert was six months old he entered 


His uncle was out with three children 
one cold November day. The wild little 
mischiefs froliced about their tall protector 


saw, by the roadside, a white-haired man 
with some books in his hand. When the 
old man observed the children, he arose 
slowly, as if with pain, and came towards 


TRS. shining had caught every gaze. She/our precious lamb. 
> the Guov. therefore wished to hear no more than 
REPT OD ‘How much the child looks as his fath- 
1 not Bia @f did. when he was a babe ;’ but whether t was at 
she heard that or not, she heard enough | pon his mission. 
, and thus all h 
ae said in her baby’s praise; for, although 
tone lt the sweet one never did glow with the 
. rich and brilliant colors of sensual beauty, 
to beet he; as the months came and went, grew|in a happy, noisy way. Bye and bye they 
hine is mm (lovely with such pure spiritual charms and 
rr graces that only to look at him would 
sabe touch the coldest heart. So soft, and | 
ati sweet, and dimpled was his flesh—so | 
%. large, and mild, and earnest were his eyes | them. 
OMS —such pretty little features, such cunning 


Boston, little ways, and withal so strange a gravity | 
Saeipnis, Md grace in his looks and actions, that 
when one had looked at him a little time, 
the impulse was always strong to smile 





*Won’t you ask father to buy some 
picture books from an old man?’ he said. 

‘Oh! father, father,’ cried the two boys, 
‘here is an old man with such beautiful 
picture books to sell. Do buy some.’ 


iment and effortin his power to persuade 





free and generous dispositiun made him 


serious gaze, to the old 
face that bent over him. 
He put up his dimpled 
hand and stroked that 
old face as if he already 
pitied and loved it. 

The work of our angel 
had begun. 

‘Brother Herbert, if 
you will give me this 
child for my charge and 
my company, I will stay 
here, and never desire to 
depart,’ said uncle Jo, 
when he had been a few 
days in the family. *‘ You 


Many,|must agree with the boy's mother,’ said 
the grandfather in reply. 


The bargain was gladly made, and 


His|thenceforth the old man and the infant 
were inseparable. 


Herbert was never so 


many friends, who were less friends than|happy as when with uncle Jo, and uncle 
enemies to the thoughtless sailor. In|Jo forgot his years of desolation, when 


sick at heart, and soon he was off again 
upon the sea. 


was as a worn and spirit-broken man.— 


hills, but had not like the goat found con- 
tentment and food to satisfy all his hun- 


year ; but it was not for lack of material 
food. He could not be induced tu re- 
main with his elder and only brother, who 
upon his second return used every argu- 


the rover to settle down with him and try 
to be contented. Uncle Jo wanted to do 
so, but he wouldn’t indulge himself. He 
felt ashamed that he had not like his 
brother gained for himself a home; and 
he was too proud and independent feeling 
to take advantage of his brother’s gene- 
rosity. One morning when they went to 
uncle Jo’s room to see why he did not 
come down to his breakfast, they found it 
empty—uncle Jo had gone. And never 
from that hour until the morning on 
which Henry met him, a white-haired and 
bent old man, had one word been heard 


life was to him as a waste howling wilder- 
ness, and through the ministry of our be- 
loved baby he was made to be at peace, 
every thing was so changed that he grew|and to rejoice all the day. 


Never was anything equal toit. Our 


For ten years more he|whole family were deeply interested in the 
roved about the world, and when once|sudden, changeless love and sympathy 
again he appeared among his kindred, it|that had sprung up between the two ex- 
tremes of life. 
He had wandered like a goat on the bleak|even to a stranger who cared nothing 
about our baby and our uncle Jo, to see 


A pretty sight it was, 


the little blooming infant, with his round- 


ger,—no, no, poor uncle Jo! he had hun-|ed, smooth face and silken hair, clinging 
gered and thirsted in vain, for many a|about the neck of the worn and bent old 


man, over whose temples flowed the white 
blossoms of the grave—to see our baby, 
with soft, dimpled hands patting the 
wrinkled cheek, and laying his rosy lips 
against it, in sweet pretense of whisper- 
man. To us, who loved them both, this 
fond affection had a never lessening charm. 


by it. 
‘ Wouldn’t they make a nice picture ?” 


said young Ned. 
* Yes, that’s what they would, and if 


you think that baby looks like ? 


image of her minister.’ 


ing some mighty secret to the dear old 


Even our wild boy brothers were affected 


was only able I’d have them painted just 
so: as they arenow. Say, Ned, who do 


*I think he most resembles himself, 
Jimmy ; but sis says he is the living 


directed to Herbert, who, making 2 little 
plaintive noise, had leaned his head 
against uncle Jo’s breast. 

‘The youngster looks uncommon pale, 
seems to me,’ said Ned, rather anxiously. 
‘Herby,’ he called, rising and going to 
him, ‘ Herby, what matter, dear?’ 
Herbert lifted his head, and looked up 
bright enough. 

‘Pooh! it’s all your notion,’ said Jim- 
my, ‘ come, Ned, let us go and play ball.’ 
But the light of our dwelling was smit- 
ten. The command went forth in the 
morning—that fair morning of spring— 
our bud of promise drooped through the 
noon, and at evening its sweet life exhal- 
ed. Herbert, our joy, our blessing, was 
dead. How shall it be told? Alas! 
words cannot tell it; but the hearts that 
have been touched by like sorrow—they 
know what it is to see, lying cold and 
white, the little lovely clay, about which 
all their hopes and affections had wound 
and fastened themselves. 

Before our baby left us he turned those 
beauteous eyes, in which seemed to be a 
more than human meaning and _intelli- 
gence, upon each face, one by one. Such 
a gaze! no one could speak as it passed, 
lingering long and most earnestly on every 
one. It seemed as if the babe was trying 
to impress upon his memory the looks of 
each, so that when we followed he should 
be sure to know us there. This strange 
and touching farewell he twice gave us, 
and then he turned his face towards his 
mother’s breast, gathered up his little feet, 
and died. Died with no groan, no moan 
of pain—just as the days go out, his spirit 
went, and darkness settled on our house- 
hold. Uncle Jo’s face was the last on 
which, with living eyes, our baby looked. 
That night after Herbert had been dress- 
ed in pure linen, white and clean, and laid 
for the last time in his little cradle—now 
a holy thing—sanctified by the memory of 
his life, and by his touching death—we 
found the old man kneeling by its side 
and weeping as only childhood and old 
age can weep. 

‘My boy, my comforter, my earthly 
savior,’ he said, in a choked voice, point- 
ing to the cradled form, smiling and beau- 
tiful. ‘ Where shall the old man go now? 
He can stay here no longer—oh! no, oh! 
no!’ and he sobbed afresh. We coaxed 
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and sigh, and then to say: ‘ He will walk Their father stopped till the old manjofhim. The father of Jo, and Henry had| ‘ Oh! of course, she thinks everybody | him away, and got him to lie down. Our 
Ga; through life unspotted—but not here, not |came up. grieved sincerely for his unhappy brother, |!0oks like the minister ; that is, every one | father went to him and read to him from 
here!’ ‘Why, uncle Jo!’ he cried, in great/and deeply grateful did he feel that once|that she likes. She'll run away with that|the Psalms, and then prayed, and the 
We laughed at all such prophecies ; for |astonishment. ‘Is it possible! Where/more he had been found. man yet; but say, ech. don’t you think | poor old man grew quiet, and did _ 
our baby’s flesh was firm, though soft as|did you come from? We all supposed| ‘ Never shall you stir from my house|the boy looks something like me—sort of| weep any more. He never wept again; 
wa velvet,—he was always well and happy—|that you were long since dead !’ again while you live,’ said he with energy.|serious, and intelligent like—you know ?’ |for when the morning broke we found 
, sréckiar the blessed one. His name was Herbert,} ‘No, my son—not dead yet; though I)‘ No, I will lock you up, and tie you first.’| Ned rolled over in the grass, and re-|him lying, with a smile on his worn face, 
wo for from generation to generation the first- | wish that I had died long ago.’ But the wanderer only shook his head|lieved his feelings by kicking his heels in| and the Bible in his hand, at peace. He 
| torn of our house had so been called, and| The voice of the old man trembled, and|and wept. the air, after which he replied, as well as |had followed Herbert to the home where 
ce re therefore, (though the mother said softly, | tears fell oe his cheeks. bein tears pes 7 ee Lizzie iver “— ee elles " There ie bo sorrow, nor any sighing, 
‘be made I ‘George is the name that 1 would give my| ‘1 don’t know who you are, my son,’ he|came 8 ee, Pe, ATDETE CFOWINE) . at CUS OF FO | a wrerw laid’ Cheri together in the coffin, 
tn,’ for her husband's name was George,) | said, ‘ but suppose you are one of Her-|and shouting in her arms. Old uncle Jojlike horns, it never stuck out of anybody.| 14. 414 man and the tiny child! The 
witdal our baby was called Herbert. But there | bert’s boys.’ started, and looked pleased—he wept no an Lome. ov Ayan = bd boar little Valid aks dale bellies bad. manga teat 
‘ms yet another reason why his father} ‘Yes; Henry. I was notas old as I ~ ‘ + a“ aM herpes * methonpert r don ei forted, for we know it cannot hold them ; 
R THE gre him that name. Our elder brother|now look when I saw you last. But ‘Whose boy is Gils?! ‘he said ty ‘Misiee ‘ ‘ i “F nSe TOUs OF even NKS | and we know, by every token, that though 
orthe fair-browed boy, who in his father’s |come, go home with me, and tell us your beotaer. ; Pere we ~ meen as ong hi seas absent from us they are present with the 
wa Be house had borne that name, ‘was not,’ |adventures. We bs live together in the} ‘My son Parente wens isn ¥ e a ine Pio mem 2 es ed on — a me Lord; and that we yet shall see them, 
1 Wednaalt foradim and dark mystery had closed old home. There’s room enough for you, er ——e teh ~ ow a» “ sseneietla mao “ “ and be glad, where shall be no more fear 
LARD, ‘thout him, and shut him from the sight’ of| and some to let even wesera ’ ood ¢ a. pre y ¥ v3 P o A . y ys gor youl + parting. ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord 
Sass, Al. that loved him. Whether the sea had| ‘Good boy! good boy!” said the oldjand see the old man. bas Nar te ’ hath taken away—blessed be the name of 
ERT £00. swallowed the young wanderer, whether |man, the tears still dropping, ‘but I do| Uncle Jo spoke doubtfully, and held) But it isn’t worth while to record any the Lord.’ 
= Ff its cold waves flowed over his brave heart, | not mean to burden any one with my sup-|out his trembling hand but a little way.|more of the boy's conversation. What 
ION tee-weed settled in his shining hair, or|port. I was only going to hear what|He evidently expected that Herby would|has been set down is a fair specimen of THE FIRST OFFENCE. 
Whether his youthful strength forsook | word I could of my brother and his family, |be afraid, and refuse to go nearhim. But/the way in which they usually made love) I was inacourt-room. The judge was 
im in some waste howling wilderness, | and then go away to die alone. But as the child laughed, and sprang towards to each other. It is, however, but justice | sitting in ow pre a and 4 clerks of 
we mone Bind he died calling vainly on the dear| you know me I will go home with you for|the old pe His mother placed him in to the young fellows to say here that they ssl 'dee'lnwsude har’. all da Shir ein 
ones whose images his fevered dreams |a little while.’ uncle Jo’s arms, and the little round cheek did truly love each other, and did not take The jurymen were in their appointed 
N, MS. drew for the last about his dying form, or| There was great astonishment and joy|of our treasure was laid confidingly|serious offence at the rubs that were given seats, and the crier of the court stood at 
vans |} Whether his blood was spilled by the|in the household when it was known that|against the coarse vest of the wandeter,jand returned. After some further person-| his post to give the orders in proper form. 
hand of savage violence, no one had come! the aged wanderer had at last found his while his large, soft eyes were lifted, in as observations, their attention was again| It was ‘sentence day.’ The cases 
* ’ 
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hope will be the last, I shall only-order 


hich had been tried and disposed of, 
ve a you to remain in the City Prison for thirty 


were called up one after another, so that 
the prisoners, who had been found ‘guilty’ 
by the juries, might receive sentence.— 
One man was ordered to pay a fine of $25, 
or be sent to prison until it was paid, 
while his counsel took the money from 
his pocket and handed it to the clerk, the 
prisoner walked away with a smile of sa- 
tisfaction at getting off so easily, and es- 
caping imprisonment. One young man 
who had been passing counterfeit money, 
ifI recollect right, came forward when 
his name was called, and the judge, ina 
few words, told him of his offence and 
sentenced him to a long residence in the 
State Prison. He turned away with a 
look which 1 shall never forget. Disap- 
pointment and deep sorrow at the pros- 
fect of so long a confinement—a gloomy 
and sullen look of despair, of humiliation 
and shame, settled immediately on his ; 
countenance, and he went back to his seat | mind. : 
with a heart heavy as lead. I felt sorry,} It was his first offence. He had been 
too. He was a young man, who, perhaps, pursuing a path of virtue and honor for 
had a widowed mother, whose heart would | years, but the tempter came to him, and 
almost break at hearing the news of her | he yielded to the sound of the destroyer. 
son’s degradation. Brothers and sisters | Perhaps he did not stop to think of the 
might be waiting for him, and anxious to | end of such a course, He took a step out 
know why he did not return home. How j of the right path. It was only a step.— 
little they knew that their brother was to | A little more, and he might have fallen 
be the inmate of a State Prison for so|never to rise again. It was a mercy to 
many weary months and years ! him that it was only a step. He did not 
There was another. A young man, | go too far to retrace his error. But he 
very respectably dressed, and looking like | went so far as to leave the marks of it on 
an intelligent and superior man, was call-| his own heart all his life-time. Though 


days.’ 

What a history was thus given by the 
Judge in these few words! The young 
man of spotless character, with kind em- 

loyers, tempted to steal from them, and 
comes the inmate of a prison. He may, 
and probably will, recover his character. 
The error may be forgotten by all. The 
recofds of the court will be soon locked 
up with the old books which hold the 
names of thousands who have gone before 
him. Some other unfortunate or guilty 
young man will occupy his cell—he may 
rise to wealth, honor, and usefulness, as 
a man, a dutiful son, and a Christian, but 
though all others forget it, he never will 
in this world. The record will stay on 
the book of memory, never to be forgot- 
ten, and Harvey will always feel a pang 
when the circumstance is brought to 








then the earth would crumble into a hea 
of sand. The internal fires of the ear 
might master the resistance of the exter- 
nal shell, and shatter the surface at a 
stroke; or, collapsing in their fury, the 
ceiling of the gulf might 


ing abyss. 


ive way, and 
whole kingdoms go down into the burn- 
Half an hour’s slumber, on 
the of the Almighty would liberate 
all these great powers from their present 
restraints, and ia that half hour the world 
would be reduced to a wreck. But he 
who holds the winds in his fists, hides his 
thuaderbolts in the drifting vapor, and 
chills the very lightnings, so that men 
walk unscathed through the deadliest 
magazine of mist.—London Quarterly Re- 
view. 





YOUR EXAMPLE. 

The ancient Romans were accustomed 
to place the busts of their distinguished 
ancestors in the vestibules of their houses, 
that they might be continually reminded 
of their noble deeds. The young grew up 
to reverence the worthies whose statues 
they daily saw, and to emulate the virtues 
which gave their ancestors such lasting 
fame. We can easily conceive how the 
sight of these images, as the young went 
out or came in, day after day, and week 
after week, would impress their hearts for 
good. The impression of a single day 
therefrom, though very small initself, yet 
oft repeated, could not fail to be deep. 

In these days we have no busts honor- 


Now, having thug collected, analyzed, 
and arranged, all this quantity ofrubbish 
and refuse, Bryant found a use, anda 
profitable use too, for every one of the 
various articles which had been cast out 
as utterly worthless. He established an 
extensive trade for each of them, having 
its ramifications throughout all England, 
It was reckoned a most beneficial thing, 
when planting the potato-seed in the 
ground, that it should be set upon a bit of 
felt, or a piece of woollen cloth, by which 
it was considered that its growth was 
greatly promoted. Taking advantage of 
this notion, he found a market for a cer- 
tain class of his articles. By using some 
pains with his rags of linen cloth, he dis- 
posed of these to the paper-makers ; for 
his accumulation of broken metal he found 
an outlet with the iron and brass founders ; 
many a good horn spoon was ‘fabricated 
from part of the contents of his depot, and 
the value of bones as a manure was even 
then beginning to be known—an article 
which now, for the same purpose, is in 
such general use, and is imported into 
this country in very considerable quanti- 
ties. 

Gradually and laboriously Bryant ex- 
tended his trade, and at last retired with 
a considerable fortune. Many years sub- 
sequent to the time when I first saw him 
with his wheelbarrow in the court, hap- 
pening to be in London, I made inquiry 
about him, and found that he was then an 
elderly man, riding about the streets in 


ed up, to whom the judge recited in a) 
similar manner, and in few words, the na- 
ture of his offence, the necessity of sus- 
taining the law, the importance to society 
of restraining crimes like that of which | 
he had been found guilty, and added, ‘1 | 





every day and every year of his life be 
henceforth spotless and pure, though 
every page be unsullied, that one page for 
the year 1858 has a blot on it, broad and 
large, which he will always wish to turn 
over quickly. What a price would he 


not pay if it had never been there ! 
It was his first offence. Had he been 
ful, and ped, he might have 
|been tempted to try another and bolder 
act of wrong, and from one step to another, 
until his heart was hardened, and he had 
| become an expert and practiced robber.— 
| But he was checked at the beginning. I 
hope it will be the means of showing him 
his danger, and leading him to repentance 
and peace. 


am compelled to give as the judgment of | 
the court, two years and six months in 
the State Prison.’ His heart sunk within 
him when he heard these words. Hehad 
probably thought that only a few months 
at most, on Blackwell’s Island, would 
have been his fate. But he was disap- 
pointed. His saddened looks, as he 
turned away, went to my heart. But 
more than all, a finely dressed young 
woman—perhaps his wife—perhaps his s 
only sister—burst out into tears, and as Guard against the first offence. * Stop 
he went down the court-room to take Lis | the beginnings, is a very ancient proverb. 
place with the others, she rose and looked | Boys and girls need to watch the begin- 
after him with streaming po Ln J bleed- \ Goce th bem = a is very I ee 
ing heart. What sorrow h e brought /@om that of stealing. ihe wrong does 
ous himself, and what loneliness and | not a — It a = some 
trouble had he brought upon one who/ ence to parents—negiecting the bible— 
loved him so Seodieie lesan he had not | breaking the Sabbath—playing truant— 
learned to restrain his temper, and thus | running away from Sunday-school, and 
been preserved from committing an act ge on company of the wicked and 
which might have made him a murderer. € projane. 
There wan three respectable-looking | Young friends! Be careful of the first 
men, Germans, who had been found guilty | offence! If you pull down one rail of the 
of robbery. There was something about | fence that keeps you on the side of virtue 
them which plainly showed that they| and vo ee = ~ wary to | any down 
were not old criminals. The judge told|# Second. if you let one hog into your 
them that on account of their spoiods | garden, it will be hard to keep others out. 
good character, and on account of their| Sins and bad habits are like hornets’ 
families, he would be as merciful as the | 2¢sts, they are hardly ever alone, but in 











ed ancestors in the porches of our dwell- 
ings, but we have something more im- | every thing is of use, and may be turned 
pressive. The character ofliving parents |to account. There is nothing, scarcely, 
are constantly presented for the imitation | that should be reckoned utterly worthless 
of children. Their example is continual-|and lost; and a thousand things might 
ly sending forth a silent power to mould | be turned to some good purpose that are 


his own carriage! And so you see that 


young hearts for good or ill, through the 
whole impressible period of childhood and 
youth. If it be constituted of the high- 
est and purest elements, the results will 
be unspeakably precious. Sons and 
daughters will become patterns of pro- 
priety and goodness, because their parents 
are such. The former will be as “ plants 


as ‘** corner-stones polished after the simi- 
litude of a palace.” 





THE FAMILY. 





EVERYTHING IS OF USE. 

Young people are too prone to waste. 
Listen to atrue story. When I was a 
young man I lived for some time in Lon- 
don, and lodged in a very narrow and con- 
fined court. Thither there regularly came, 
once or twice a week, a man of the name 
of Bryant with a wheelbarrow and a broom 
to sweep out the court, and carry off the 
refuse that from day to day had been ac- 
cumulated in it. Hewas watched by the 
inhabitants with somewhat of a suspi- 
cious and jealous eye, as if he might pos- 
sibly pick up something more than what 
he professed toremove. But he had nev- 





law would allow, and they were sentenc-| bands. The soil that produces one rank 
ed to the Penitentiary for four months.— | 
I afterwards learned that they were re- 
spectable mechanics, who had been driven 


up all the rails. 





er been found guilty of any pilfering, and 


weed is rich enough to bear others. Keep his services were more than tolerated for 
t Don’t let one hog get! the sake of the cleanliness and comfort 
into your garden. Do not let the hornets | which they promoted, and the trouble to 


to this act by the neceseity of their fami- | make their nest in your heart. If you do| others which they saved. 


lies, as they had been out of employment | they will sting you—perhaps beyond re- 
a long time, and their children were suf- | lief. 
fering. What a story would the history 
of these three families of destitute moth- | / 
ers and little ones make if it could be tru- | PT4Y #gainst the first offence.—Ch. Intel. | 
ly written! How sad it is to have no| 








work, no money, and no home to _ 


MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


—-+ 


WATCH-CARE OF THE ALMIGHTY. 


your own! 
The judge went on with his cases, until 
| 


he came to that of a young man about 
eighteen years of age. His name was 
ealled, and the prisoner stepped up to the | 
bar. | 


He was very neatly and respectably | ed every animal within that acre. 


In process of time he made his appear- 


‘ The sting of death is sin,’ but you jance with a small cart, drawn by a donkey 
can win the victory if you give yourselves | ¢, carry on his work, the circle of his op- 
to Jesus in your youth, and watch and| orations having extended and enlarged ; | 


and after another period these found a 


| substitute in a wagon and horses: and so 


he gradually came to have a large estab- 
lishment of horses and wagons, and be- 
came the grand scavanger of a consid- 
erable district of London ata period when 


In every acre of fog there was enough| the cleansing of the streets was not, as it 
of accumulated electricity to have destroy- | is now, one of the objects of metropolitan 
Who | care,and when the trade in dirt was free and 


dressed. With an intelligent face, aclear|could have supposed that a simple mist) open to the exercise of individual enter- 
eye, a polite air, and a respectful demean-| contained such potent lightnings, ready| prise and to private competition. 


or, he took his place before the magis- | to be issued whenever the word of com-| 
trate, upon whose word his liberty and|mand was given, and yet so masked and 


his happiness were then depending. | 


And what do you think he did with the 
masses of filth which he thus collected ?— 


I | sheathed that but for the tell-tale appara- | He hired a large area in the outskirts of 


had seen him in the Tombs before his sen-| tus, you would as soon have imagined the | London: he enclosed it with a wall, in 
tence, and had spoken with him, so that| gentle dews to be saturated with fire i—| which there were twelve or fifteen open- 
I quickly knew him. The judge addres-| This however is no solitary exemplifica-|ings or gates, at each of which, during 


sed him as follows: 


tion of the skill with which the great) all hours of the dey, you might see his 


* Harvey ! you are here on a charge of forces of nature are curbed and muffled! wagons entering, and depositing their con- 
stealing from your employers goods to| when their activities would be injurious to|tens in cougeries of huge heaps of filth 
the amount of thirty dollars. Such an | man. The sea consists of two gases, |all around and within the inclosure. On 
offence on your part, under the circum-| which, if released from their combination, | these heaps groups of women and children 
stances, seems almost unaccountable—| would produce the intensest flame, and| hired for the purpose, were constantly to 
You had been a long time in their service. | burn up every combustible thing on the|be found, poking and scraping; and the 


You had been found faithful, active and | surface of the globe. 
intelligent in your duties. You had earn- | 
ed acharacter for honesty, uprightness,| Which might easily be transformed into 
and industry, which led them to place | compounds capable of poisoning, madden- 
great confidence in you, and well-founded |ing, or suffocating every creature that 
hopes for your future honor and success.| breathes. The clouds which now dis- 
But you have been tempted in an evil|charge their contents in such harmless 
hour to darken all your prospects, and to | drops, might pour out their burdens in a 
blemish your good name. An offence like | deluge, as ifsome huge reservoir had burst 
that you have committed would, under|in the sky, and crush every object that 
other circumstances, have been met with|lay beneath. The winds might sometimes 
the full penalty of the law. But as you| be expected to break loose, and, forgetting 
have already been some time in prison, | their prescribed pace, would gallop round 
and on account of the high character you|the globe, tearing up our towns by the 
have hitherto borne—the fact that your |roots, and driving men and trees before 
mother is a widow and you are the oldest | them like dust in a gale. The ties of 
son, upon whom she depends—and as/| chemical effinity might relax, or the co- 
this is your first offence, and I sincerely | hesive forces might occasionally fail, and 





work they performed was reduced to as 


The atmosphere is formed of elements | perfect a system as obtains in any well- 


organized manufactory of materials of a 
more seemly kind. 


They were trained to separate every ar- | 


ticle of the same class or description, and 


| to lay all these in a corner by themselves. 


Here is a piece of black iron—that goes 
there. Here is a bit of white iron, or tin 
—that goes yonder. Here is a rag of 
linen, or one of cotton cloth—these are 
deposited on the spot allotted to each.— 
Here is an old hat—that goes to its ap- 
pointed corner. And so with bits’ of 
leather, and of rope, with scraps of woolen 
stuff, with bones, the horns and hoofs of 
oxen and sheep, and with each of a great 
omnium gatherum of other things. 


grown up in their youth,” and the latter | 


every hour thoughtlessly thrown away. 
And not only so, but there are a great 
many other things of which we never 
think, that by a little care and pains may 
be picked up and turned to a profitable 


is;wrong, and it sometimes costs 
than it comes to. Do you recollect the sto. 
ty of the monkey’s revenge ?” as basil 

‘ a what is it?’ Us? 
‘Well, a foolish old monk having 
taken offence at some trick played upon 
him by his brother monkeys, mount 
an old building, and began topelt. 
with stones which he took from it, 8 
busy was he with his revenge that he for. 
got himself, and after a while pulled oy 
a beam which let the roof fall upon iy 
head and kill him. Thus, in ay 
himself he plucked down ruin upon jy 
own head. Take care you don’t do y 
too, Josh !’ : 

‘That monkey was a fool?’ said J, 
with an angry air, he stalked away, 

Perhaps the monkey was a fool, ‘fy 
monkeys generally are foolish brutes. 
But if Josh had learned a lesson from his 
folly he would have been less like hin 
than he was. 

Children, never avenge a wrong. Ry 
venge may be sweet to the taste ofa wig. 
ed heart, but it is a sin before the Lond 
who says to all who suffer wrong, “Dey, 
ly beloved, avenge not yourselves, by 
rather give place unto wrath; for it jy 
written, Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, 


saith the Lord !”"—S. S. Adv. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH, 





NEATNESS. 

“When I was six years old,” said, 
well known merchant, “*my father died, 
leaving nothing to my mother but the 
charge of myself and two young sisters— 
After selling the greater part ofthe hous. 
hold furniture she had owned, she took 
two small upper rooms in W 
and there, by her needle, contrived, iy 
some way,—how I cannot conceive, when 
I recollect the bare pittance for which she 
worked—to support us in comfort. Fre 








account and a valuable use. For example : 
I recollect observing in London a set of 
men in the great thoroughfares, such as 
Cheapside or Fleet-street, who were to be 
seen poking between the stones of the 
causeway with a bit of crooked wire or a 
kind of hook, and picking out dexterous- 
ily all the pieces of horse-shoes or nails 
|that had been broken off and left in the 
| crevices. 
| when they had obtained any quantity of 
| them, sold them for no mean considera- 
jtion—iron of this kind being reckoned 
| peculiarly valuable from its having been 
|welded under the tread of the horse’s 
|hoof, and being much in demand for gun- 
|locks and harpoons, and other purposes 
jwhave the hardeet iron is required. 

Such are some illustrations of the very 
plain and practical maxim that ‘ Every 
thing is of use,’ of which examples might 
be multiplied without number, and the 
truth of which each of us, on every day of 
our lives, may put to the test; imitating 
in this respect Him who, though the Lord 
of creation, commanded his disciples, after 
feeding the hungry multitudes, to ‘ gather 
up the fragments that remain, that nothing 
be lost.’ 


| 








LITTLE LUCY. 
She took up life as easily 
As if it were not new,— 
Reached for the sunshine on the grass, 
And dabbled in the dew: 


And grew acquainted with the rose 
When spring had trimmed her bowers, 
As if she came to dwell. with us, 
From out a world of flowers. 


She thought that by an unseen hand 
The little birds were fed, - 

And that her blind lamb tenderly, 
Along his path was led. 


She smiled at nightfall, and she smiled 
To see the storm astir ; 

As if within her father’s house 
No harm could come to her. 


| 


| She only learned the names of things, 
The brightest and must sweet, 
For ere she stayed here long enough 
The lesson to complete: 
Death kissed her eyelids, and she fell 
Asleep without a fear, 
Trusting our love to keep her safe 
Till morn should re-appear.— Olive Branch. 





COSTLY REVENGE, 

| ‘I'll pay him for it one of these days,’ 
| said alittle boy, with flushed face and 
flashing eyes, to his friend one day. 

* Pay him for what, Josh? asked the 
other boy. 

‘ Why, for telling on me the other day 
at school,’ replied Joshua. ‘ You see I 
was at the head of the class, which was 
standing in a semicircle round teacher’s 
desk. I could look over teacher’s shoul- 
der and read my lesson from the book.— 
Jem Dean saw what I was doing, and said 
to teacher, ‘If you. please, sir Joshua is 
looking on the book.”’ Teacher jooked 
round, caught my eye, and sent me to the 
foot of the class. IfI don’t pay Master 
Jem for it it’s because I can’t.’ 

‘Perhaps you had better not try, Josh,’ 
said Peter. ‘Ido notsee that Jem did 
you any wrong. But ifhe did, revenge 









These they gathered up, and | oq 


quently, however, I remember that ow 
supper consisted simply of a slice of bread 
|seasoned, by hunger, and rendered inyit. 
\ing by the neat manner in which our re 
past was served, our table always being 
spread with a cloth, which like my good 
mother’s heart, seemed ever to preserves 
snow-white purity.” 

Wiping his eyes, the merchant continu 


“ Speaking of those days reminds me 
of the time when we sat down to the’ ta. 
ble one evening, and my mother had ask- 
jed the blessing of our heavenly Father on 
| her little defenceless ones, in tones of ten- 
|der pathos, that I remember yet, and 
| which, if possible, must have made the 
angels weep, she divided the little rem. 
nant of her only loaf into three pieces, 
placing one on each of our plates, but 
preserving none for herself. I stole 
around to her, and was about to tell her 
|that I was not hungry, when a flood of 
| tears burst from her eyes, and she clasped 
|me to her bosom. Our meal was left un- 
| touched, we sat up late that night, but 
| what we said I cannot tell. I know my 
mother talked to me more as a companion 
than a child, and that when we knelt 
down to pray I consecrated myself to be 
the Lord’s and to serve my mother. 

«* But” said he, * this is not telling you 
how neatness made my fortune. It was 
some time after this thatmy mother found 
an advertisement in the newspaper for an 
errand boy in a commision store in B 
Without being necessita- 
ted to wait to have my clothes mended, 
for my mother always kept them in per 
fect order, and although on minute inspet- 
tion they bore traces of more than one 
patch, yet on the whole they had quites 
respectable air; without being obliged to 
wait even to polish my shoes, for my 
mother always kept a box of blacking 
with which my cowhides must be set off 
before I took my breakfast ; without walt- 
ing to arrange my hair, for I was 
to observe from my earliest youth,,the 
most perfect neatness in every respect, My 
mother sent me to see if I could obtain 
the situation. With a light step I start 
ed, for I had a long time wished my 
mother to allow me to do something © 
assist her. 

‘* My heart beat fast, I assure you, 
turned out of W into 
street, and made my way along to the 
number my mother had given me. I stl 
moned all the courage I could muster and 
stepped briskly into the store, and 
my way into the counting-room, and 
known the reason of my calling. 
merchant smiled, and told me that 
was another boy who had come ina littlebe 
fore me, he thought he should hireé— 
However, he asked me some questions 
and then went out and conversed. with he 
other boy, who stood in the back part af 
the office. The result was,that the lad 
first applied was dismissed, and I en 
the merchant’s employment, first a# 
errand boy, then as a clerk; 
his partner, until his death, when hele 
me the. whole business, stock, &Xc. ; ie 
I had been in his service some years, 
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= . 
me the reason he chose me in prefer- 
gace to the other boy was because of the 
genertl neatness of my person, while in 
reference tO the other lad, he noticed that 
pe neglected properly to turn down his 
t, To this simple circumstance has 
ly been owing to the greater part 

of my success in business.” 





PpoLITE TO ALL PERSONS. 
*You cannot judge a man by the coat he wears.’ 
‘flalloa, Limpy, the cars will start in a 
pinute ; hurry up, or we shall leave you 
rp 


The cars were waiting at a station of 
me of our westera railroads. The engine 
was puffing and blowing. The baggage- 
master was busy with baggage and checks. 
The men were hurrying to and fro with 

and valises, packages and trunks. 
Men, women and children were rushing 


was no angry feeling, and spoke to him 
in an undertone : 

‘My young friend, I have no revenge- 
ful feelings to gratify in this matter ; but 
you have been very imprudent. Your 
manner, had it been thus to a stranger, 
would have been very injurious to the in- 
terests of the company. I might tell 
them of this, but Iwillnot. By doing so 
I should throw you out of your situation, 
and you might find it difficult to find 
another. But in future, remember to be 
polite to all whom you meet. You can- 
not judge of a man by the coat he wears ; 
and even the poorest should be treated 
with civility. Take up your books, sir. 
I shall tell no one of what has passed. If 
you change your course, nothing which 
has happened to-day shall injure you.— 
Your situation is still continued. Good 
morning, sir!’ 

The train of cars swept on, as many a 





for the cars and hastily securing their 
seat, while the locomotive snorted, and | 
eae carelessly dressed was standing | 
om the platform of the depot. He was 
ing around him, and seemingly paid | 
jittle attention to what was passing. It| 
was easy to see that he was lame. Ata 
glance one might have easily sup-| 
that he was a man of neither wealth 
prinfluence. The conductor of the train 
gave him a contemptuous look, and slap- 
ping him familiarly on the shoulder, he 


called out, 

‘Halloa, Limpy, better get aboard, or 
the cars will leave you 

‘Time enough, I reckon,’ replied the 
jndividual so roughly addressed, and he 
yitined his seemingly listless position. 
The last trunk was tumbled into the 

e car. ‘All aboard!’ cried the 

enductor. ‘Get on, Limpy!’ said he, as 
he passed the lame, carelessly dressed 


man. 

The lame man made no reply. 

Just as the train was slowly moving 
amy, the lame man stepped on the plat- 
form of the last car, and walking in quiet- 

took a seat. 

The train had moved on a few miles 
when the conductor appeared at the door 
ofthe car where our friend was sitting.— 
Passing along he soon discovered the 
stranger whom he had seen at the station. 

‘Hand out your money here!’ 

‘Idon’t pay,’ replied the lame man, 
very quietly. ‘Don’t pay? ‘No, sir.’ 

‘We'll see about that. I shall put you 
outat the next station!’ and he seized 
the valise which was on the rack over the 
head of our friend. 

‘Better not be so rough, young man,’ 
returned the stranger. 

The conductor released the carpet-bag 
fora moment ; and seeing he could do no 
more then, he passed on to collect the 
fire from other passengers. As he stop- 


pedat a seat a few paces off, a gentleman | door, with strong bolts and locks; and} 


and blowed. | 


|—Don’t judge from appearances. 








train had done before ; but within it a les- 
son had been given and learned, and the 
purport of the lesson ran somewhat thus 





‘HOW BEAUTIFUL IS EARTH.’ 
Oh God! how beautiful is earth, 

In sunlight or in shade, 
Her forests with their waving arch, 

Her flowers that gem the glade. 


Her hillocks, white with fleecy flocks, 
Her fields with grain that glow, 
Her sparkling rivers, deep and broad, 

That through the valley flow. 


Her crested waves that clash the shore, 
And lift their anthem loud, 

Her mountains with their solemn brows, 
That woo the yielding cloud. 

Oh God! how beautiful is life 
That thou dost lend us here, 

With tinted hopes that line the cloud, 
And joys that gem the tear. 


With cradle-hymns of mothers young, 
And tread of youthful feet, 

That scarce, in their elastic bound, 
Bowed down the grass-flowers sweet. 


With brightness round the pilgrim’s staff, 


Who, at the set of sun, | 


Beholds the golden gates thrown wide, 
And all his work well done. 


But if this earth, which changes mar, 
This life to death that leads, 

Are made so beautiful by Him 
From whom all good proceeds, 


How glorious must that region be 
Where all the pure and blest, 

From chance, and fear, and sorrow free, 
Attain eternal rest. 


awful condition, and the reason he gave 


for being there. 


ABRNOJ.D, THE WIDOW’S SON. 

Arnold Leslie was the son of a widow. 
He saw with pain the severe struggles of 
his mother to keep her family respectable. 
It grieved him to think that the bread he 
eat and the clothes he wore were bought 
with money which cost his mother so 
many hours of painful toil with her bright 
little needle and her unresting fingers. 

*I wish I could earn something to help 
mother a little,’ said Arnold to himself 
one evening as he walked slowly down 
street on anerrand. ‘Is there nothing I 
can do, I wonder,? O dear! I wish I was 
a man; my mother shouldn’t work so 
hard for me then.’ 

Arnold was now opposite a provision- 
store, the keeper of which was standing at 
the door. A man stepped up and said to 
the store-keeper : 

‘ Have you any mushrooms, sir ?” 

‘No, sir,’ said the dealer; ‘I seldom 
have any, but there are plenty to be had 
for the picking in Farmer Jackson’s mea- 
dows.’ 

‘ Havn’t time to gather them,’ said the 
man, ‘ but would like a mess every morn- 
ing if I could get them.’ 

‘T’ll try to get some boy to gather a lot 
for you, sir,’ said the dealer. 

‘Do so, do so,’ said the man; ‘I shall 
be obliged to you, and will pay a fair 
price for all you can get me. Good even- 
ing.’ 

‘Good evening,’ said the store-keeper, 
politely bowing as he spoke. 

Arnold had paused to hear this conver- 
sation. ‘ That will just suit me,’ he said 
to himself. ‘for I can gather mushrooms 
as well as anybody else.’ 

The next morning Arnold awoke at the 
dawn, full of his purpose to help his mo- 
ther. Slipping softly from his little bed 
in the attic, he quietly dressed himself, 
and gliding softly down stairs, he set off 
for Farmer Jackson’s meadows in high 
spirits. The thought that he had found 
a way to lighten the burdens of his moth- 
er, was like the music of a joyful song in 
his happy heart. 

Mushrooms were plentiful in the mea- 
dows. Arnold soon filled his basket.— 
Hurrying to the provision-dealer’s, he 
sold them for a quarter of a dollar. 

O how lightly he skipped up street with 











**I DID NOT OBEY MY PARENTS.” | 


The gaol was a large, and gloomy-look- 
ing stone building, not far from the ruins 
of an ancient castle. The windows were 
made strong by great iron bars fastened 


that bright little silver quarter! Dashing 
into the kitchen, he held it between his 
thumb and finger, saying: 

* See, mother, what I have earned this 


| morning, and I can earn as much more 


to-morrow, and every morning for several 
weeks. Won’tit be nice, mother? You 


across them. But the inside was most |W" have to sit up so late at nights sew- 


gloomy; it was divided into small rooms, 
and each room had a cross barred iron 





ing. 
Mrs. Leslie having heard all about the 
way in which her son earned the money, 


who had heard the conversation just men- | when the jailer opened or shut the door, | kissed him tenderly, and said : 


tioned, looked up at the conductor, and | the hinges grated sadly on the ear. 


usked him— 


speaking just now ?” 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘That was Peter Warburton, the Presi- 
dent of the road.’ 


‘Lknow him.’ 

The color rose in the young man’s face, 
bat with a strong effort he controlled him- 
tf, and went on collecting his fare as 


Meanwhile Mr. Warburton sat quietly 
inhis seat—none of those who were near 
him could unravel the expression of his 
fue, nor tell what would be the next 
Movementin the scene. And he—of what 
thought he? He had been rudely treat- 
td; he had been unkindly taunted with 
the infirmity which had come perhaps 
through no fault of his. He could re- 
Yenge himself if he chose. He could tell 
the directors the simple truth, and the 
Young man would be deprived of his place 
ttonce. Should he do it? 

And yet, why should he care? He 
knew what he was worth. He knew how 
lehadrisen by his own exertions to the 
Position he now held. When, a little 
Oringe-peddler, he stood by the street- 
trossings, he had many a rebuff. He had 
Ottlived those days of hardness; he was 
Tespected now. 
Mtahger’s roughness or taunt ? 


| one of the rooms of the gaol was a young} 
‘Do you know to whom you were! man, about twenty-eight years old. 


In| 


|had been found guilty of a crime against | 


the laws of the country. 


| That young man, when a child, would 


I ? | play in the green fields, down by the cool 
‘Are you sure of that, sir?’ replied the | spring, or under the shady trees around : 
tmductor, trying to conceal his agitation. | his father’s house ; or when he was tired | YOU did not love me, I should feel poorer 


| condition with himself. 


|he could go home and lay his head in his 
mother’s lap and rest himself; or if he| 
were ill, she would sit by his bed mes 


kindly nurse him. But now he was shut 


\Up in a gaol, with no one to care for him, 


and only sinful men around him, in a like 
wretched. 


*Oh 


’ 


Qa 
7 
@ 


* And are you not ready to die?’ said 
one who visited him. 


‘ But why are you afraid to die ?’ 

* Because 1 am such a sinner.’ 

There is mercy and salvation for sin- 
ners. If brought to believe in Jesus 
Christ, and turn to God with all their 
heart, there is pardon for the greatest of 
sinners.” 

‘I have no hope. Thereis none for me 
and that makes me afraid to die.’ 

The visitor talked to him about his 
father ; and when he spoke of his mother 





sat near him waited curiously to see | cheek. 


end. 
Presently the conductor came back.— 
itha steady energy he walked up to 
//Warburton’s side. He took his 
0ks from his pocket, the bank bills, the 
tickets which he had collected, and laid 
them in Mr. Warburton’s hand. 
‘Itesign my place, sir,’ he said. 
The President looked over the accounts 
‘moment, then motioning to the va- 
seat at his side, said— 
t down, sir, I would like to talk 
mith you,’ 
As the young man sat down, the Presi- 
turned to him with a face in which 


i 


‘Was not your mother a Christian ?’ 

* Oh yes, sir; and a good woman she was. 
Many and many a time she warned me of 
this.” 

‘Then you have had good religious 
instruction, and kind Christian parents, 
who, no doubt, often prayed for you?’ 

* Oh, yes, sir.’ 

* Then why are you here ?” 

‘I can answer you all in one sentence,’ 
said the young man, ‘I did not obey my 
parents.’ 

These were the last words he spoke to 
the visitor ; who, after saying a few more 
words to him, came reflecting upon his 





He | 


| than I do now. 


Oh! he felt very | 





‘ God will bless you, my dear boy, for 
loving your mother ;’ and then, as she 
drew Arnold to her side and embraced 
him, he felt as if he was the happiest boy 


jin the world. On the evening of that day 
| Mrs. Leslie said to her children: ‘ We 
jare poor in money, my children, but we 
j are rich in love. 


| 


IfI rolled in wealth and 


A story which I read to- 
day makes me feel this more deeply than 
usual.’ 

‘A story, mother? Do tell us about 
it,’ said Arnold. 

*O yes, do, mother!’ 
sweet sister Jessie. 

‘Well, the story is old, but true and 


said Arnold’s 


When in gaol, he was taken very ill.—| sorrowful. There was an old man in Ger- 
! said he, ‘if I were only ready to\many who divided his property among his 
jchildren, hoping to receive his support 


\from them during the rest of his life.— 
First he went to live with his eldest son, 


‘Ohno!’ said he, ‘I am afraid to die.’ | but he ina short time became weary of 


| the poor old man, and said to him one day: 
|** Father, I had a son born to me last 
night. I want the cradle to stand on the 
spot which is filled by your arm-chair.— 
Will you not go to my brother, who has a 
larger room.” The old man trudged with 
a saddened heart to the house of his se- 
cond son. There his welcome was cold, 
|and in a short time that son said: “ Fath- 
jer, you like a warm room, which I cannot 
endure, because it hurts my head. Won’t 


Should he care for a|then the young man’s lips trembled, and | you go to my brother the baker?” Away 
Those}a single tear rolled down his burning | the poor man went, and again he found no 


| cheerful welcome. After a little that son 
said: ‘*Father, mine is a busy shop. The 
people run inand out here all day, and you 
cannot have your nap at noon. Wouldn't 
you be better off at my sister Kate’s ?”” The 
old man sighed, and as he went to his 
daughter Kate’s said to himself: ‘* Yes,I 
will go to Kate’s house. Women have 
softer hearts than men.” But Kate’s 
heart was no softer than her brothers, so 
she said one day: ‘* Father, we live up 
steep stairs, and I am afraid you will fall 
down some of these days and hurt your- 
self. My sister Elizabeth lives on a 
ground floor. Had you not better go to 
her?” Poor old man! He went to the 





house of his daughter Elizabeth, who was 
as heartless as the rest, and said to him one 
day: “ Father, our house is too damp for 
you. Suppose you go and live with sister 
Helen. Her husband is the grave-digger 
there, and they havea dry house.” Griev- 
ed at heart, the old man trudged off to 
his youngest daughter’s home. Three 
days after his arrival, her little son said 
to him: ‘* Grandpa, I heard my mother 
say yesterday, that there was no better 
chamber for you than such a one as my 





father digs !” |pe 


s&s D. & H. W. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 
-aND— 

PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 


yThe first premium over all competitors, at the Fair 
of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic Association, at the Na- 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C., at the Ohio State 
Fair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Manu- 
facturers. 

By means of a new method of Voicing known only to 
th ives, they have ded in removing the harsh 
and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in- 
strument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ- 
like. The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the 
rformer to execute the most rapid music without blurr- 





{ing the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 
‘ Alas for the poor old man, he could | pression. 
endure no more. So leaning back in wal THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 
chair he died of a broken heart. The in-! Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, B: alls, 
. * * s $ ’ t is arranged with two manuals or banks of Ke)s, 
gratitude of his children killed him. \ the lower set running an octave higher than the other, 
” My ingratitude shall never kill you, and may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 
, A ° . | distinct instruments: or, by use of the coupler, the two 
mother,’ said Arnold, as with eyes brim- | banks of keys may be played at the same time by me of 
j i *s | the front set only. This connected with the Pedal Bass 
ful of tears he gazed into his mother’s will produce the effect of a large organ, and is sufficiently 
face. | heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 persons. 
‘ Nor mine !’ said his brother. THE ORGAN MELODEON 
‘Nor mine either!’ said the daughter, \Is éesigned for parlor and private use. The construction 

















* 9. | is similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 
as she leaned over and kissed her mother’s | two banks of Keys, and when used "together, by means of 
forehead. | the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 

‘ ° ° ° , ° M } Church Instrument, when used without the Pedals 

I believe it, my children,’ said Mrs. | Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 

H i | _ Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 
Leslie, and therefore I feel rich. f Your | ‘factory being made in the most complete and thorough 
love is worth more to me than millions of | manner. | Having removed to the epacious building, 911 

yYASHINGTOD PRE we have every facility for 
gold, and though we are poor, we are, | manufacturing purposes, and employ none but the most 
and by the blessing of God can still be, ssperienead and skillful workmen. 
? | n short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
ha “—S. S. Adv. | equal if not superior to any Manufacturer, and guaran 
eq’ 
| tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION. 
a | Music Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest- 
| ed in musical matters, are respectfully inyited to visit our 

TMRORTAST MEDICAL BOOK. ms 1 any eae and ees or test the Instruments 

. on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 

Cae nesion, pes meena: — ame | 8 a still further guarantee to the public as to the ex- 
CATARRH SUCCESSFULLY TREATED | cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
BY MEDICATED INHALATIONS, beg leave to refer, by permission, to the following Piano- 
; 4 
4 ich dicted for thi bl a forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 
TE poets esc at oa pe Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
; ; ; ae CHICKERING & SONS A. W. LADD & CO. 
arts of the Union the press has hailed its advent as the aAepds a. 4A & 
wasnt of a new era in the treatment of that terrible | HALLETT & CU MSTON. pt sing HEWS. N 
scourge of our climate, popularly known as Consumption. | T. GILBER t & CO. = u DW ARD & BROWN. 

The following extracts will show in what estimation) WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 
this work is held by all who have had an opportunity for | 
its perusal : a ate 

From the Boston Conmrenetenanes * MELODEONS RENTED. 

Dr. Dillenback speaks from experience and with can- | : . P - 
dor. With these diseases the author has had a long and | Reston Saher Lars > wag come nage Soe & Pe of 
successful experience in this vicinity for some time past, | Pe ndited a6 wah je en vy t ‘t woes ave cae Te 
and the last seventy-five pages of the volume are devoted | Ditty ie werthy ot epecial note, de it enables those whe 
to “ cases demonstrating curative power of medicated in- | Matter is worthy vf special note, as it enables those who 
halation in Consumption and other diseases of the respi- | desire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing to 
ratory organs!'—examples whieh have come under his Ree patie my othe manufacturers, to the ex- 
own observation, and which the patients describe with : rd ’ 
minuteness in their own language. The beautiful paper | fbi opin ceeninn: Ley iio len bet patel 

; ; ; 3 as “ 
and os vt a rang appearance of the work renders it tory reference, will be promptly attended to, and as 
@MOeel gs Rew sang dia Dosen Mochats | faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 

Ticpivvtandaite’ preseeul ie medical esfonse axe, of | ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 

» 


course, and ought to be, received with distrust; but | PRICE LIST. 
when a proposai like that now before us is made, not by | Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave 
»4 1-2 octave......seeeeeee 






a quack, but by a competent practitioner, it deserves a | 
candid exhamination. There is certainly an antecedent 
probability in favor of the idea of bringing the healing | 
application in immediate contact with the wound in the | 
lungs, in a gaseous or vaporing form. The author details | 
many cases where the results of his treatment have been | 
most happy; and we should think that many victims of | 
the disease would wish to give it a trial. 
From the Boston Zion’s Herald. Be Dadatiince Sekttes “v5 

We have read this book with great interest. e first eee seereee ore 
part, describing diseases of the air passages, is simple | Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
and perspicuous: the lattrr part, describing many re- all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
markable cures, appre Eorouseenes we admire | Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 
the rules by which all regular physicians are governed, | S.D.&H 

. D. . W. SMITH, 


and are totally opposed to that quackery which makes 
great preteosions, using secret remedies, and relying | 511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
x . ° 
Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 


Scroll legs, 5 octave.. 
Piano style, 5 octave. oe 
Piano style, extra finish, 5 octave. 
Piano style, carved leg....... 
Piano style, two sets of Reeds. 
Piano style, 6 octave. 
Organ Melodeon..... 
Organ Melodeon, extra finish. 





upon the credulity and fears of the people. This book 
contains the author's remedies, and, so far as we can 
judge, is reliable, as it certainly is interesting. 
From the Dover, N. H. Morning Star. 
This is a handsome octavo volume, of 224 pp. It is 
written in a clear, intelligible style—the author avoiding | 
as much as possible all technicalities, so that the general | 


GOULD AND LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 





reader will find little difficulty in understanding it. It | 
treats of the predisposing causes of Consumption, symp 

toms and prevention—cases demonstrating the curative | 
powers of Medicated Inhalation in Consumption, and | 
other diseases of the respiratory organs. The last chap- | 
ter contains reports of twenty-five cases, each case vary- | 
ing from the other, treated by Dr. Diilenback, the author | 
of the book, with most signally favorable results. e| 
make,no p i toa k dge of the medical art, | 
but having in our own person, as we believe, derived es- 

sential benefit from the p iptions of Dr. Dillenback 

we advise our friends who may be suffering from any of 
the diseases upon which his book treats, to give hima 
call, especially if they have tried other physicians and 
means in vain, Atany rate send and get his book and 
raad it. Dr. Dillenback’s office is No. 8 Cambridge | 
street, Boston, where the book may be had. 

This book is for sale by Crosby, Nichols & Co., Ticknor 
& Fields, Washington street, and at the office of the 
author, 8 Cambridge street, Boston. Price $1,00. 

Dr. Dillenback attends to the examination and treat- 
ment of ail diseases of the Chest, Ihroat, and Lungs, 
daily, at his office, No. 8 Cambridge street, (near Revere | 
House,) Boston, from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. | 

Persons living at a distance, and unable to visit the | 
city, can be treated by giving a minute statement of their | 
case in writing, and the appropriate remedies, with in- | 
haler and necessary directions for use, can be sent to | 
them by express. 











PERRY DAVIS'S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. | 


EV.T, ALLEN writing from Tavoy, Burmah, says: | 
Within the past four years I have used and dispos- 
ed of above five hundred bottles, but am now out. Please 
send me a fresh supply (through the Mission Rooms) as | 
soon as you can, say two hundred bottles. I dare not be 
without it myself, and there are endless calls for it, both | 
by Karens and Burmans. I always take it with me into | 
the jungles, and have frequent occasions to use it both on 
myself and others. (One night, while sleeping in an open | 
Zayat, | was awoke by a most excruciating pain in my 
foot. Onexamination I found I had been bitten bya 
Centipede. I immeciately applied the Pain Killer; and 
found instant relief. In less than an hour I was again 
asleep. 3 e . 

Rev. H. L. Van Meter, of Bassein, India, writes :— 
Here let me assure you that we prize your Pain Killer 
very highly. For the first two or three years of our resi- 
dence in India, we were ignorant of its valuable proper- 
ties, and did not use it, but now would hardly feel safe 
to be without it for a single day. Only a few nights 
since Mrs. Van Meter was stung by a scorpion, and in- 
tense pain was instantaneous throughout the arm, and 
soon a numbness of the fingers followed. By the continu- 
ed application of the Pain Killer for an hour or more and 
at intervals during the mght, the alarming symptoms 
were subdued, and in the morning only a slight soreness 
was felt in the finger. 

I gave itina severe case of Fever and Ague, according 
to directions, and it acted like a charm, breaking it up 
atonce. The Karens have great confidence in it. 

Mr. W. L. Carpenter writes from Calcutta, “ Perry 
Davis’s Vegetable Pain Killer is a very valuable medi- 
cine, and most people here that have used it entertain a 
high opinion of its wo. th.’ 

Bompay, December 4th. 1857. 

Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents:—We have sold the 
shipment of Pain Killer per ship Martha, and hcpe to 
close that per Squantum in a few days. Herewith find 
a draft for £50 on the Mercantile Bank of India London 
and China, to your order. Hope to remit you soon for 
sale ex-Squantum and Art Union. Yours truly, 

DossaLHoy, MERWANJEB, & Co. 
MELBURNE AURTRALIA, May 14, 1858. 
Messrs. P. Davis &Son—Gents : 

*ee* The “8. H. Talbot,’ with 54 boxes, and the 
*< State of Maine,’’ with 48 boxes of your valuable Pain 
Killer, have arrived, and the Pain Killer is sold at 10s 

x dozen. Neither ofthe lots are landed yet, bu" we 

ope they will be in time fur us to forward your account 
sales and remittance by this mail. These two shipments 
are divided among four different buyers, two of whom 
would each have taken the whole 102 boxes if we would 
allow it. This is the best comment we can make on your 
Pain Killer. Send us frequent shipments, **** 








SWELL, Hooper & STEVENS, 
30 


Have just published 
OUR LITTLE ONES IN HEAVEN. 


Edited by the Author of the Aimwell Stories, &c. 18mo 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

This little volume contains a choice collection of pieces 
in verse and prose, On the death and future happiness of 
young children. Among the authors of the pieces are 

ongfellow, Wordsworth, Ben Johnson, James Russeil 
Lowell, Mra. Sigourney, Tennyson, Bryant, Saxe, T. H 
Bayly, Whittier, Nehemiah Adams, Sir William Temple, 
Jeremy Taylor, Sprague, Gerald Massey, D. M. Moir, 
Mrs sSouthey, H. F. Gould, Dr. Watts, Dr. J. M. Mason, 
Willis, Pierpont, French, Stoddard, Mrs. Stowe, Robert 
Burns, &c nintroductory article from the pen of Dr. 
Cumming of London, presents a general view of the argu- 
ments on which the Protestant Church rests the doctrine 
of infant salvation. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
GATHERED LILIES; 
oR, 

Little Children in Heaven, 
BY A. C. THOMPSON, 


Author of the “‘ The Better Land.” 18mo., flexibie cloth, 
30c ; flexible cloth, gilt, 3le ; boards, full gilt, 42c. 





‘* My beloved has gone down into his garden to gather 
lilies.”"—~ong of Solomon. 

Contents :—l—The Garden, whose is it? 
the Beloved is doing. 3—What does the Beloved 
4—The period of 
How does he gather them? 7—Wuither are they taken? 
8—Why does he gather them? 9—A future gathering. 


2—What 
- gather? 
“nye 5—Who gathers them. 6— 


“ A pretty little book on a beautiful subject, charming- 
ingly treated.”—Philadelpbia Presbyterian. 

** Those who read it will find in the few tiny passages 
exactly the drop of comfort which the case admits.”— 
Christian Register. + 

“Though written in prose, it contains the spirit of 
true poetry.”’—Phila. Christian Observer. 

‘“* His words bear the deep imprints of personal experi- 
ence, and will find an immediate response from others.”’ 
—Watchman and Reflector 

be A delicate and touching little book.’’—Christian 

ron, 


Cc le 

**Redolent of the fragrance and purity of the sweet 
flower chosen for its title.’,—Salem Gazette. 

* fn almost every household such a little volume as this 
will meet with a tender welcome.”—N. Y. Evange' 














B. G. MORRIS, 
GENERAL BOOK-BINDER AND 
Account Book Manuiacturer. 

Rooms Nos. 15 and 16 M. M. Ballou’s Publishing House, 
Winter Street, Boston. 


rah and Ornamental Bindings of every description, 
in Ancient and Modern Designs, executed with neat- 
ness and despatch. Music, Periodicals, and old books 
neatly repaired and bound to order. k Edge Gilding 
and Marbling for the Trade. Particular attention given 
to gilding Letter and Note Paper, &c. Fstimates ten- 
dered to Authors and Publishers. Foreign Books Let- 
tered and Accented in the Neatest style. 

N.B. Gentlemen’s Libraries Repaired and Cleaned 
on the most Reasonable Terms. tly 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boston 
thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enla and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 
BOOKS AND 8TATIONERY, 

At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 





1 greater variety than an be found anywhere else. 
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A BOY LOCKED UP IN CHURCH. 

Just after the o— of the a mae 
Iast Sunday, several persons in the vicinity o' 
the Methodist church, were attracted by loud 
outcries issuing from the church. Proceeding 
thither, and finding the door locked, it was 
forced open, and a dozen or more persons en- 
tered the house. A young lad, some 6 or 8 
years of age, was discovered in the gallery 
weeping bitterly, and quite terrified upon wak- 
ing up from a nap which he had indulged in 
during services, and finding himself alone in 
the church, with the doors fastened upon him. 
He was very glad to be released from his situa- 
tion, and hastened homeward to relate the inci- 
dent to his parents.— Waltham Sentinel. 





gallery of a Quaker meeting house, and during 
the silent worship of the “ Friends,” fell asleep, 


who came into the gallery to shut the windows. 
He thus barely escaped being locked in. The 
Methodists are not so silent in their worship as 
the Quakers, and we think the Waltham boy 
rather more to blame than Franklin. In old 
times they used to have Tythingmen in the 
churches to keep the folks awake in sermon- 
time. But it is not so now. So little boys 
and big boys, take care and keep wide awake 
in church, if you don’t wish to be locked up! 


Ww. 
n 
fii 





VARIETY. 





‘REAL ESTATE.’ 
Passing through the streets of Brooklyn a few | g 
days since, in the heat of the day, I paused a 
moment to rest in the shade. Near me | soon 
observed a well-dressed man with all the air of 
a proprietor, surveying attentively the progress 
of a new Pope which was going up on the 
opposite side of the street. I accosted him in 
a familiar way, and inquired what there was 
about that building which i d him so 
much. 





&lmost every form—especially as herbage, or 
more concentrated in the accumu! c 
noorishment which plants store up in roots, in 
bulbs and tubers, in many stalks, in froits,and 
in seeds—is food for animals. 
beast of the earth, and to eve: 
and to everything that creepeth upon the earth,’ 
as well as to men, is given ‘every green herb 
for meat.’ 
directly upon vegetables; others, in feeding 
upon 
receive what they have taken from plants.— 
Man and a few animals take in both ways what 
plants have prepared for them. 
received, and however changed in form in the 
progress from plant to animal or from one ani- 
mal to another, all the food and all the sub- 
stance of all animals were made by plants.— 
And this is what plants are made for. 


needful substance, but almost every comfort 
re - a 


well as food for supporting health and strength, 
Dr. Franklin, when a boy, wandered into the | mainly comes from plants. 


| what is made from the woolly hairs of certain 
- seeds (cotton,) or from the woody fibres of 
and slept until he was awakened by the sexton, | bark (linen,) and what is spun from the Mul- 
berry leaves by the grubs of certain moths (as 
silk,) but also the skin and the fur or wool of 
animals, owe their origin to plants, just as their 
flesh does, 


terials, in great variety ; and even the materials 
which the mineral kingdom yields for man’s 
service (such as iron,) are unavailable without 
vegetables, to supply fuel for working and 
shaping them. 


this is one special service of that vegetable 
matter which, in the solid form of wood, does 


cook the food furnished by another part, or to 
protect us against cold; or burned under a 
steam-boiler it may grind our corn, or carry us 
swiftly from place to 


matter, the remains of forests and herbage 
which flourished for ages before man existed, 
and long ago laid up for his present use. We 
ma, 

- the heat of fuel comes from ; for even a 
child may understand it. 
ble matter only in the direct light of the sun. 
With every particle of carbonic acid that is de- 





‘ And to every 
fowl of the air, 


Some animals take it by feeding 


the flesh of herbivorous animals, 


But however 


Notice also that plants furnish us not merely 





for restoring, as 


They furnish the clothing of man ;—not only 


They furnish utensils, tools, and building ma- 


ry supply all the fuel in the world ; and 


ot naturally serve for food. Burned in our 
re-places, one part of a plant may be used to 


lace. Even the coal 
ug from the bowels of the earth is vegetable 


proceed one step farther, and explain 


Plants make vegeta- 


tab] 


posed, and v matter that is made, 





h 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘Iam putting up a good 
house there, and I was just now considering 
whether I could imp: its in any 
point. No harm in doing well as 
possible, is there ” 

‘Certainly not,’ [ replied. ‘God commands 
us to do whatever our hands find to do, with 
our might, and do it all to his glory,even down 
to our eating and drinking.’ 

After a pause, I continued: ‘ Your house 
appears to employ a large number of hands,’— 

‘o this he assented emphatically. ‘ Your house 
has a beginning, and will have an end.’ He 
could not deny it. ‘ But there is “a house not 
made with hands ; and eternal, in the heavens.” 
Suffer me to ask you, my dear sir, if you hold 
any interest in that building ?” 

* Yes, I suppose so,’ he answered. 

‘Have you a good title there? Is there 
sound evidence in your possession, that .your 





things as 


P' 


igh’ ft ithout increase at all.— 
title is recorded on high? Pray, tell me, on This rs balk ond om pedis J myn Sindh: on be 
what do you ground your claim to that proper- | receives, 4 
ty? 


‘I am a Christian, said he. 
* Well, if you are truly so, then your title is 
If you are deceived, it is bad. But 
what makes you think you are a Christian ” 

* Because pn never been a great sinner,’ h 
he replied. ‘I have always been a moral man, 
and done as | would be done by, as near as I 
could; and that is more than a good many 
Christians I know of can say.’ 

* Have you ever been born again ?” 

* Not that I know of—I don’t think I have.’ 


* Except a man be born again he cannot see | do 


the kingdom of God’ So the Lord said to 
Nicodemus ; and so he — to you and me.— 
Let me entreat you to look into your title more 
vaeaary for if you have never been ‘born 
again, | can assure you, in Christ’s name, it is 
not worth a rush, and with all your property 
and all your hopes at present, you will be 


houseless in the storm of wrath to come.—.V. | these ” 
E. Ex. 


WHAT ARE PLANTS MADE FOR. |; 


In the first place, in the very act of making 
vegetable matter, plants fulfil one great pur- 
pose of their existence, that is, 

They purify the air forgnimals. The part 
of the air which renders it fit for breathing is 
called oxygen ; this makes up about one 
part of the air we breathe. At every breath 
animals take in some of this oxygen and chan, 
it into carbonic acid ; that is, they combine ‘ee 
oxygen with carbon from their blood, which 
makes carbonic acid, and breathe out this car- 
bonic acid into the air, in place of the oxygen 
they drew in. Now this carbonic acid is unfit 
for the breathing of animals—so much so, that, 
if it were to increase so as to make any con- 
siderable part of the atmosphere, man and other 
animals could not live in it. But plants prevent 
the carbonic acid from accumulating in the air. 
While animals need the oxygen of the air, and 
in using it change it into pr | acid, hurtful 
to them, plants need the carbon of this carbonic 
acid ; indeed, it makes a very large portion of 
their food,—as we plainly see it must, when we 
know that about half of every part of a plant is 
carbon, that is, charcoal. nd this carbonic 
acid is the very part of the air that plants use ; 
they constantly take it from the air, decompose 
- in + a ee sunshine, keep the car- 

m, ive bac tO) m pure, so kee 
ing the af ft for the breathin Pof épinale, 
carbon which plants take the air in 
this way, along with water, &c., they assimi- 
late, that se change into vegetable matter ; and 
m 


They make all the food which animals live 
upon. Animals cannot live upon air, water, or 








earth, nor are they able to chai these into | let us know.’ 
food which they may live Lat This work is| ‘God bless you, sir.’ 
done for them By plants. Vegetable matter in| A heavy load of care withdrew from her 


a portion of the sun’s heat and light is absorb- 
ed and laid up in it. € 
table matter is decomposed, as in burning it, 
this heat and light (how much of each, depends 
upon the mode of burning) are given out. 


which we do not receive directly from the sun, 
we receive from plants, in which sunlight has 
been stored up for our use. 
whether we burn olive-oil or pine-oil of the 


coal-gas, or lard, tallow, or wax,—the latter a 
vegetable matter which has been somewhat 
changed by animals. 


comes from the food they eat, and so is supplied 
by plants. A healthy animal, no longer grow- 
ing, receives into his system a daily supply of 
food without any cor di i 


grow is the very way in which He bountifully 
supplies these needs, and feeds, clothes, warms, 


made, and especially man, whom God made to 


dozen ?” 


but how many can you make in a day 2” 


little boy, two years old, and he’s quite fretful 
this warm weather, so that I do not always 
finish it, unless J can work at night. 


to; but, indeed, sir, what with feeding my four 


have a hard task to pay the landlord! 
rent do you pay ?” 


fth | lon 


manufacturer of daguerreotype colors. We 
lived up town then. But his lon 
consumed what little money we 
when he died, I was obliged to sell most that 
we had in the house, and come down here with 
my four little ones.’ 


scarcely earn more 
How do you furnish food for yourselves 7” 


week for a part of the room. We had a silver 
plated teapot, ed 

some spoons. For 
value. 
have no more to sell.’ 


she could not help it. 


if the sight of my children in rags and hunger 
did not compe! me to do so.’ 
it was, or she would 
landlord.) * Your children began to come to 
the House of Industry last Monday, 1 believe, 
did they 7 

kindness to 


and clothed; and when rent day comes near, 


And whenever this vege- 


So all our lighting, as well as warming, 


And equally so, 


resent day, or candles made from old peat, or 


And, finally, 
The natural warmth of the bodies of animals 





in 


P 





And we now perceive that causing plants to 


nd shelters the myriads of beings He has 


ave dominion over them all.—Schoolmaster. 


WORK FOR THE CHARITABLE. 
‘What! make shirts for nine shillings a 


‘Yes, sir; indeed I can get nothing else to 
» 
* Nine shillings a dozen! nine cents apiece ! 


‘One, sir, if I have my time; but | have my 


‘And do you work at night, sewing on 
* 1 would, sir, and do, so long as I can afford 


ittle ones, J cannot afford to buy candles !” 
‘Four children! Poor woman! I fear you 


hat 
* Four dollars a month, sir!’ 
* And you earn fifty-four cents a week. How 
have you lived here ? 
bd husband died in March last. He was a 


sickness 
ad; and 


‘Your oldest boy is nine years; you can 


an will pay your rent.— 
‘ This young woman pays three shillings a 
bowl, and such like, and 
these I got nearly their 
I have sold everything I had beside. [ 
The tears came into her eyes. Poor thing! 
* Indeed, sir, I would not have sent for you 


‘ Your rent is paid for this month? (I knew 
not be a tenant of that 


*Yes, sir; and {'m very thankful for your 
them , 
‘Send them every day. They shall be fed 


mind, and a cloud from her 
shillings per dozen for making shirts, with plait- 


made; for if a flaw can be 
manship, al] the 
thing. 


the shirts to-day. 
work-worn mother, and her children. We have 
heard that such facts were plenty. We know 
they are! 
to see the same? Let them go 
of Industry any day, for one hour, and if they 
do not return to their homes with the heart- 
ache, we are no true prophet.—V. Y. Tribune. 


SUNG IN THE OAK NEAR MY WINDOW, BEFORE SUNRISE. 








face. Nine 
linén wristbands, and to be well 
icked in the work- 
work goes for no- 


Do you believe it? Itisa fact! We saw 
We saw the care-worn and 


Would some charitable ladies like 
to the Llouse 


THE ROBIN’S SONG, 


I would, Father, 
In the tree, © 
Waking early, 
Sing to thee ; 
Shake off sleep, 
Take a peep, 
Wake a merry jubilee. 


I would early 


individual who had lost all his teeth, and our 
friend trying to 
possible, poin 
on the bill of fare. The intelligent waiter, 
who: saw at once what he wanted, — 
handed him a bunch of tooth-picks. This was 
too much—our countryman paid his bill and in- 
continently left. 


as far from the soup as 
in despair to the last line 


CHINESE STREET ARTIST. 
Bayard Taylor in relating his experience in 
China, says 

vement, Lag in his hand a white porce- 
ain tile, about 3 

This he overspread with a deep blue color, 
from a sponge dipped in a thin paste of indigo, 
and asked us to name a flower. 
I suggested the lotus. 
He extended his forefi 
ble forefinger, crooked, flexible as an elephant’s 
trunk, and as sharp as if the end ha 
whittled off—gave three or four dashes across 
the tile, and in ten seconds or less, lo! there 
was the flower exquisitely drawn, and shaded, 
its snow cup hanging in the midst of its long 
swaying leaves. 
hree more strokes, and a white bird, with 


t he saw a man seated on the 


‘oot square. 


—most remarka- 


been 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 5. &, 
H* ak opted fo The Het of mere Sal ok 
publications, several new J 
ENGLISH NELLIE ; or, Glimpses of Begg, 
Mrs. E. L. N , author of ‘ Helen 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice 
‘Letters to Young Communicants, on the o. 
Walk.’ es ee ey 
gravings. 50 cents. 
This is an intensely inte: book, 7 
should y interesting » Which : 
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WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the T 
Principles. With fine original 
40 cents. 








riumph of ¢ 
illustrations, m 
WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well 


bellished with three new engravings. : 
all the boys and indeed the Seip tri im ees 




































GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. By 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ “Thy gy, er 
Sinner,’ and several other books of the _ 











chapters, 230 pp. 33 cents. iniey, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE, 
Wanderer, with il 108 pp. 2 cents, 

HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divides 
17 chapters, with two original engra: i 

cents. 

THE DAY OF 


ADVENTURES. By 
$ a Dau hter,’ ‘ Beacons and Bec! 
. 7 


oni AG os 
er eaf, . Illustrated with three very expat OUMSTE. 
engravings. 122pp.—l0 chapters. 23 cents, 2 oD 
A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure 
should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. 
TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs, 
Charlo’ 








































































Ope my eyes, spread wings, hovered over it; two more, and| ScrsP Book. For tte ond Eile. aa gow AB 
Bee the parpling a dog stood beside it. "The rapidity’ and preci-| Sscama'2t*"* 6°04 "any ther chilraig 
orn arise ; sion of the forefinger seemed almost miraculous, | TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jeguigp my Wi 
See the stars, He covered the tile with new layers of colors,| ¢ M4pp. 2 cents. 
_ _, Venus, Mars, — and flower after flower was dashed out of the a aan ee +t, 0 wee © gil, 
Fading in the distant skies. blue ground. MOSES H. SARGENT, paren ts, W! 
1 would blithely eee ae No. 13 Cornhill, aaa (il gg able | 
Ri. more, Like all th bore ah a d ch Tt sp a abet than by be 
rly wind my ike all the reptiles the toad changes its BR 
Tiny horn; skin, but the cast envelope is never found, al- AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
E’er I bound, though those of the serpent are common EIAs eee tenn. manufsctured. by a practiel 
O’er the ground, enough. The reason why it is not found is| able accuracy aud care. It is scaled aye that 


Seizing slugs and worms forlorn. 
I would lightly, 
*Mid the sheen 
Of the dewy 


this: the toad is an economical animal, and 
does not choose that so much substance should 
be wasted. So after the skin has been entirely 
thrown off, the toad takes its old coat in its two 






law from counterfeits, and consequently can be. 
as genuine, without adulteration. It supplies the 
remedy the world has ever known for the cure of gj 
monary complaints ; for coughs, colds, hoarseness, 
pty Meigs per ey bronchitis, incipient 

nD. 





























































































fore-paws, and dexterously rolls it, and pats it, | vanced sta; incase As teas meee 2 
i" : e ges of the disease. As tim kk rs 
Pern’ — and twists it, until the coat has been formed Wider and Ketter known, this medicite bas rade y enjo 
° ° come the best ri i 
joo {into a ball. It is then taken between the paws, | °?the ‘American peasant te the relnced cr eel ‘But, in 
Piadfal tetabe tall cared dévene pushed into the mouth, and swallowed at a | Throughout this entire country, in every state aM). 
y . . - |gulph like a big pill. The tadpole does the | snd indeed almost every hamlet it ee beautiful 
I would. dail same. nown as the best of all remedies 
44 es of the throat and lungs. In many foreign counigiii DOb conte 
From the bed is extensively used by their most intelligent ph : 
Of Aurora THE FLY. If there is any dependence on what men of every very fooli 
Flaming red, The fly has a rare and precious quality; it povoe HRD ioe Ge en ntfections of Ot was, she | 
. 3 ee the dan, i 
See the sun is of an cegnialte rere All aaa ee ae its reese depend on the assurance of ball hing oth 
_ Flee; toshun _ will see it stop, straighten up or stoop down, and | fhere'is any reliance upon any thing, thesis aaa lene 
Dalliance with the rosy maid. wash its feet with a peculiar care. When its| bly proven that Sie medicine doce onze the, alae fener 
: P; F eases 3 
1 would, busy, hands are clean, it hs its headband, | known to mankind Nothing “put ite intial te > whit ao 


On a limb, 
Build my cozy 
Nest so trim ; 
Neatly fix 
Little sticks ; 
Line it softly to the brim. 


I would labor 
For my nude, 
Red-mouthed, tender 
Little brood ; 
E’er bestir, 
Ne’er demur, 
Shine it, fair, or storm it, rude. 


I would, gayly, 
Work or sing ; 
Make the gladdened 
Valley ring ; 
What I could, 
That I would, 
Joy to all around me fling. 


all sides. 


hour. 


dens it. 


GRAVE OF HARRIET NEWELL. 

A Mauritius correspondent of the Boston 
Traveller gives an account of his search for 
the grave of Harriet Newell, who died at Port 
Louis in 1812. The writer says: 

‘Thus I wandered and mused, and searched 
in vain, till at last I approached an artisan oc- 
cupied in putting letters upon a monument, 
and, upon inquiring for the grave, was answer- 
ed in some language utterly incomprehensible 
to me, and at the same time was pointed to the 


closure, who at once conducted me to the 
sought-for spot. The artisan was facing it 
when T addressed him. I had almost touched 
it, and stood upon it when I inquired of him ; 
but the grave was so crowded by others, the 
slab containing the inscription lying upon the 
ground, and a low stone only being erected at 
the head, that it could not be recognized with- 
on stpaping down to read the name and epi- 
taph. 
"The inscription is perfectly legible, and the 
grave kept with care and neatness, several of 
the Scotch and English residents being fami- 
liar with her history, and honoring her memory. 
Indeed most of the Protestant population of the 
city have heard her name, if nothing more, and 
have heard it only to do it honor. The grave 
of a devoted English Wesleyan missionary al- 
most touches that of Mrs. Newell, and hard by 
is that of the Rev. Mr. Thomason, the friend 
and associate of Henry Martyn, whose tender 
spirit, touched with a tinge of melancholy, 
was, beyond any other, in harmony with hers. 
A few geraniums were growing near the grave, 
some of which I plucked, and three trees, re- 
sembling cypress and fir, out of four once 
planted at the corners of the adjacent grave, 
had in time shot up forty or fifty feet, whose 
branches spread out over Harriet Newell's 
grave, sighed out a soft and long requiem.’ 


think.’ 


. ho shall produce the most and the best fruit; | PLANO-FORTE_ . SAL. 
crimes sae reson. Seater naa ee 
we en , 
to get his dinner. Unacquainted with the | ™*® te most noise in the wind. 
French language, yet unwilling to show his : ; 
ignorance, he pointed to the first line on the Rev. Dr. Channing died at the age of three-| YOQUTH’S COMPANION 


bill of fare, and the polite waiter brought him 
a plate of fragrant beef soup. This was ve: 
well, and when it was dispatched he pointed to 
the second line. The waiter understood him 
perfectly, and brought by mene soup. ‘ Rather 
more soup than I want,’ thought he, ‘but it is 
Paris fashion.’ He duly: pointed to the third 
line, and a plate of tapioca broth was brought 
him; in to the fourth, and was furni 
with a bowl of preparation of arrow root, He 
tried the fifth line, and was onpaiie? with some 
gruel kept for invalids. The bystanders 


company. 








supposed that they now saw an unfortunate 


way: sing 


the Bible open u 
circumstances of great discomfort—the snow 
dnfting through the roof, and under the door, 
and scarce any fire on the hearth. 

‘What are you about to-day, John? was Mr. 
Young’s question on entering. 

‘ Ah, sir,’ said the happy saint, ‘ I am sitting 
under his shadow with great delight.’ 


That was a grateful boy who had nothin 
but a door for an extra coverlid, one very cold | ® mas apg pant a 
night, and he said to his father, who provided | "$ix1ai—The ‘stitch made} 
so much extra comfort for him, ‘I do pity poor 
children who have no door to sleep under.’ 
Another boy joyfully exclaimed, ‘ I have got 
a new shirt made out of father’s old one; and 
heel of the Irishman on the outside of the en- Cukor hes get &. Sow ene undo ont of the meal 


score years. Just 


crisps its ornaments, polishes its neck ; that | and th 
done it washes its feet, then wipes its wings 
above and below, and brushes its stomach on 


‘This toilet it recommences several times an 
It is indispensable to preserve on the 
surface of its body that polish that enables it to 
glide in the air, at the same time that it rids 
itself of the weight of the dust which overbur- 


‘SITTING UNDER HIS SHADOW.’ 

One stormy winter day, a minister was 
visiting one of his people, an old man, who 
lived in poverty in a lonely cottage a few miles 
from Jedburgh. He found him sitting with 
n his knees, but in outward 


‘Pray, my good man,’ said the Judge, * what 
passed between you and the prisoner ?” 

‘Oh, thin, plaze your worship,’ said Pat, 
‘sure | sees Phelim on the top of a wall.— 
“ Paddy,” says he; “ What?” says I; “ Here,” 
says he; “ Where ”” says I; “ Whist!” says 
he; “Hush!” says]; and that’s arl I know 
about it, yer worship.’ . 


‘If we work upon marble, it will perish; if 
we work upon brass, time will efface it ; if we 
rear temples, they will crumble into dust ; but 
if we work upon our mortal minds—if we im- 
bue them with principles, with the just fear of 
God and of our fellow men, we engrave on 
those tablets something which will brighten to 
all eternity.’— Daniel Webster. 


‘ T 

A Scotchman hired himself to a farmer, and| 4 
a cheese was set down before him that he 
might help himself. The master said to him, 
* Sandy, you take a long time to breakfast.’ 

‘In troth, master,’ answered he, ‘a cheese o’ 
this size is nae sae soon eaten as ye may 


An old divine, cautioning the clergy against 
engaging in violent controversy, uses the fol- 
lowing happy similes: ‘ If we will be contend- Sosuee, whe 
ing, let us contend like the olive and the vine, | Lor GEAND, "On: 


Sir Peter Lely made it a rule never to look 
at a bad picture, having found by experience 
that whenever he did so, his pencil took a hint 
from it. Apply this to bad books and bad 


A friend of ours thus eulogizes his musical 
attainments—‘I know two tunes. 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” and the other isn’t. I al- 


latter.’ 






efore his death he was 
asked which was the happiest year of his life. 


TY | He replied ‘ Sixty,,—giving his own age. 


The one is 
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e benefit { » bird, 
sufferers, could originate and maintain the ey 
8. many inferior remedies have been wishe 
upon the community, have failed, and been d' BB 
as gained friends by every trial, conferred counte: 
the afflicted they can never forget, and produced © 
too numerous and remarkable to be forgotten. made her 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, elf. 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST "One de 
Lowell, M Jear 
And sold by all the Dre ane b 4 * 
eve: 
49—-1y . ery contentec 
— + —<——i ia het ¢ 
XrEVERY FAMILYz4§ than a fo 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF ‘T kno 
GROVER & BAKER'S TO 
REE le SS 
ie preference is given 
T ER & BAKER machine, are the followin : *Oh y' 
FIRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT D ’ 
ORDER than any other machine. do. 
SECOND—It makes a seam which will not BPam 
BAVEL, theagh every third stitch is cut. ‘Very 
T —It sews from two ordinary spools, and thu: li 
ore of a thread is avoi eae while the her little 
achine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere 
of spools, to all varieties of Laven vi little ho! 
FOURTH—The same Machine runs silk, linen And 
and common spool-cotton, with equal facility. 
FIFTH—The seam is as elastic as the most into a b 
fabric, so that it is free from all liability to break aim 
was 






'H—The stitch made by this Machine is 
gag than any other made, either by hand orm 
chine. 

Twenty Patterns to Select From. 
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PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. fal and | 
In making remittances, Draft: it be made ; 
to ‘the Order of THR GROVER & BAREBE: SW 8 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. towards 
PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS Fyn 
18 Summer Street, . . . Borin * 
495 Broadway, . e e New York.) wes roo 
730 Chestnut Street, ° Philadelphia. . 
ly caterpil! 
over he: 
GRECIAN PAINTING, slender 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS. fell, 
anc 
J: E. TILTON & CO., She 
161 Washington Street, Bostoa, ha 
(LATELY OF SALEM, MAS3.,”) = os 
pyaan the following Fins ENoxavines, which again. 
send by Mail Post Paid on receipt of price, with 
rules to paint each, colors used and how to mix. woman 
Size plate. ‘Lk 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 1 
The Farm Yard, 1 agirl : 
The Happy Family, 15 gir 
Les Orphelens, 1,00 ‘Oh 
The Jewsharp Lesson, ® 
he Letter Bird, x11 o 





and oe 16x22 

two beautiful Crayon Studies,Longfellow’s 

line, and Guido’s Beatrice Cenci. Excellent 
were $1, each. 









FREE ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


1 Subscribers cordially invite all who wish to 
or play upon their piano-fortes, to visit their Wer 
rooms, whenever they wish, particularly on W' 
and Saturday afternoons, at 484 WasninoTor 
be seen SQUARE, GRAN! 
and UPRIGHT 
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